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The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education 


By S. M. BROWNELL 


U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Honorary Vice-Chairman, Committee for White House Conference on Education 


Present EISENHOWER’S historic White House 
Conference on Education at Washington,’ No- 
vember 28—December 1, 1955, will climax the 
greatest study by citizens of their schools in the 


1The 83rd Congress authorized the White House Con- 
ference on Education following an appeal by President 
Eisenhower for a nation-wide study of our educational 
problems. The conference program called for state-wide 
conferences on education to be followed by a national 
conference at Washington, November 28—-December 1. 
Congress appropriated $700,000 for allocations to the 
states to help defray their conference costs. Other funds 
were set aside for the executive functions of the Presi- 
dential Committee and to establish a central co-ordinating 
staff under the direction of Clint Pace of Dallas, Tex. 
The address of the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education is: Room 4054, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Building—South, Wash- 
ington 25, D. ©. 


annals of public education in the United States. 
This year tens of thousands of citizens will 
have attended thousands of meetings to discuss 
school problems and the means of solving them. 
By the end of November, these meetings will have 
been held in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. More than half already have been 
held. The remainder will be held by October. 
The President’s plan to provide assistance to 
state education conferences whereby citizens 
across the nation can meet to consider and plan 
how to meet their educational problems will cul- 
minate in the national meeting of 2,000 educators 











These partici- 
pants will meet for four days to exchange ideas, 
to discuss school problems, and to analyze the 
six major subjects scheduled for the conference 


and lay citizens in Washington. 


agenda. Never before has there been an educa- 
tional program of such scope. 

The Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education will issue 1,400 invitations to 
the states and territories. The number of invi- 
tations each state or territory will receive is based 
on population, with the minimum of 10 invita- 
tions for any one state The breakdown for each 
state, territory, and the District of Columbia is 
as follows: 


Alabama 25 Maryland 20 Oregon 13 
Arizona 10 Massachusetts 40 Pennsylvania 86 
Arkansas 15 Michigan , 55 Rhode Island 10 
California 98 Minnesota 25 South Carolina 18 
Colorado 11 eet 18 South Dakota 10 
Connecticut 17 Missou 83 Tennessee 27 
Delaware 10 Montana 10 Texas 67 
Florida 27 Nebraska 11 Utah 10 
Georgia 29 Nevada 10 Vermont 10 
Idaho 10 NewHampshire 10 Virginia 29 
Illinois 73 New Jersey 41 Washington 20 
Indiana 838 New Mexico 10 West Virginia 16 
Iowa 21 New York 123 Wisconsin 28 
Kansas 16 North Carolina 34 Wyoming 10 
Kentucky 24 North Dakota 10 Dist. of Columbia 10 
Louisiana 23 Ohio 68 Alaska 10 
Maine 10 Oklahoma 18 Hawaii 10 
Virjin Islands 10 Puerto Rico 18 


Three hundred invitations will be issued to 
national organizations—both lay and professional 
groups—which have worked to develop the pro- 
gram. Congressmen with legislative responsibili- 
ties and interests in the field of education, special 
guests, and foreign observers will constitute an- 
other group of conference participants. Repre- 
sentation at the White House Conference will be 
‘‘broadly representative of educators and other 
interested citizens from all parts of the Nation,’’ 
as Public Law 530 specifies. 

The 33-member Presidential Committee is com- 
posed of men and women of national stature from 
the fields of education, the law, publishing, busi- 
ness, religion, agriculture, and labor. State dele- 
gations are expected to have an even greater 
diversity of talent, experience, and background. 
While the Presidential Committee has scrupu- 
lously abstained from interfering in state mat- 
ters affecting the conference program, it has pro- 
- vided certain guide lines which states might wish 
to follow in their selection of participants in the 
national conference. The committee has sug- 
gested the following: 

a. The appointment of a selection committee which 
will recommend persons who have attended state 


conferences to be chosen to participate in the White 
House Conference. 

b. The ratio of appointments should be on the basis 
of two or more lay citizens for every educator. 

c. State delegations should be as diversified as pos- 
sible in terms of racial, religious, economic, social, 
and political backgrounds. 

d. State delegations should not be “weighted” with 
single interests such as finance, schools, teachers, or 
curriculum. 


The combined state and territorial delegations 
will make up the bulk of the conference person- 
nel. However, the representation of 300 national 
organizations which have worked on the program 
indicates that these participants may well repre- 
sent more than 75,000,000 U. S. citizens of diver- 
sified backgrounds, religions, and interests. For 
example, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and other educational groups partici- 
pating represent more than 10,000,000 persons. 
Religious organizations will be represented whose 
membership totals more than 50,000,000; labor’s 
representation adds up to more than 12,000,000; 
and so on. 

The basis for the selection of representatives 
from these and other national organizations is 
essentially the same as that used as a yardstick 
for state participants in the White House Con- 
ference. However, an important measure used 
for their selection and recommended by the sub- 
committee on organizations under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Margaret Hickey, editor, Public 
Affairs Department, Ladies’ Home Journal, was 
that ‘‘organizations should be truly national, 
with regional, State and local affiliates and wide 
national coverage.’’ 

The truly national organizations in the fields of 
education, labor, business, religion, social wel- 
fare, farm, and women’s affairs have contributed 
a great deal to the conference program. Their 
importance extends far beyond their immediate 
participation, since their continued efforts to pro- 
mote better education throughout the United 
States following the conference will be an in- 
valuable asset as citizens tackle the problems of 
giving effect to their findings. 

The role of the educator in the planning and 
conduct of the conferences is of great importance. 
From the very inception of the idea of the con- 
ferences, lay citizen-educator teamwork has been 
stressed. Educators have sparked the majority 
of the state conferences on education. In most 
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instances, state departments of education have 
provided the initial impetus for planning and 
holding state conferences. State commissioners 
of education, acting with the governor, have been 
responsible, in most cases, for the programs. 
Teachers, administrators, and others have been 
the key figures in conference developments deal- 
ing with teacher shortages, curriculums, finance, 
and other school problems. 

One third of the membership of the Presiden- 
tial Committee is composed of men and women 
whose primary job is in the field of education. 
They inelude school and college teachers, college 
presidents, supervisors, superintendents, and 
state department of education personnel. Con- 
sultants to the subcommittees are all professional 
educators. The Advisory Committee to the sub- 
committee on ‘‘How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them ?’’ is composed entirely 
of educators. 

The White House Conference will be a work- 
ing meeting, not a ‘‘speak to’’ convention. All 
participants in the White House Conference will 
be provided copies of the subcommittee reports 
on the six major topics scheduled for analysis at 
the national gathering. The reports will be sub- 
mitted in advance of the conference and should 
enable participants to become familiar with the 
facts and the issues in each of the study areas 
prior to their arrival in Washington. The sub- 
committee chairmen and consultants are: 

‘What should our schools accomplish ?’’— 
chairman, James F. Killian, Jr., president, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; consultant, 
Francis Keppel, dean, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. 

‘*In what ways can we organize our school sys- 
tems more efficiently and economically ?’’—chair- 
man, H. Grant Vest, Colorado State Commis- 
sioner of Education; consultant, Howard Daw- 
son, director, Rural Education Service, National 
Education Association. 

‘What are our school building needs?’’— 
chairman, W. Preston Lane, former Governor of 
Maryland ; consultant, William Ray Flesher, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State University. 

‘*How can we get enough good teachers—and 
keep them?’’—chairman, Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; consultant, Ray C. Maul, assistant di- 
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rector, Research Division, National Education 
Association. 

‘*How can we finance our schools—build and 
operate them?’’—chairman, Frank C. Moore, 
president, Government Affairs Foundation ; con- 
sultant, Edgar L. Morphet, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California. 
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‘‘How can we obtain a continuing public in- 
terest in education ?’’—-chairman, Jesse G. Strat- 
ton, past president, National School Boards As- 
sociation, Ine.; consultants, Paul J. Misner, su- 
perintendent of schools, Glencoe, Ill., and Morris 
S. Wallace, head, department of educational ad- 
ministration, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

The subcommittees also receive assistance from 
the U.S. Office of Education. Experts in various 
fields are being either loaned or assigned to work 
with members of the staff of the White House 
‘Conference on Education. 

The subcommittee reports, before being sub- 
mitted to participants and before final consid- 
eration of the report to the President on the ‘‘sig- 
nificant and pressing problems in the field of 
education,’’ will have to be approved by the full 
Presidential Committee. The committee’s report 
will consider three principal aspects of the pro- 
gram: The committee’s own studies, findings of 
the state conferences, and results of the White 
House Conference. 

The Presidential Committee recognizes there 


is a host of problems to be considered. They 
range from the elementary to the college level. 
Because of the limited time factor involved, the 
committee is concentrating its activities on the 
immediate problems of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

What specific developments will come from 
the state conferences and the White House meet- 
ing cannot be foreseen. And yet, certain devel- 
opments of basic significance are taking place 
now. First, there is growing knowledge of school 
problems and progress by more citizens and edu- 
eators than ever before; second, groups of lay 
citizens and educators are being formed in locali- 
ties and in states where such groups have not 
previously existed; third, action is being taken 
on some local and state school problems already. 
Without attempting to predict specific decisions, 
I can say, with some certainty, that education in 
the United States will benefit tremendously from 
the work on school problems that is now going 
on and will continue at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 


Progressive and Traditional Education: 
A Synthesis 


By F. ALDEN SHAW 
Detroit (Mich.) Country Day School 


Joun Dewey once remarked that traditional 
education had values for those qualified to re- 
ceive them. ‘‘Development is a continuous 
process, and continuity signifies consecutiveness 
of action. That was the strong point of tradi- 
tional education at its best.’"* Granted that this 
is sound reasoning, it is still true that any new 
movement of sustained enthusiasm that attracts 
the loyalty of qualified people represents some 
neglected truth, and Progressive education cer- 
tainly qualifies under this heading. The ‘‘sus- 
tained enthusiasm’’ is for a longer period than 
is generally realized, for the late William C. 
Bagley showed that the term ‘‘Progressive,’’ ap- 
plied to education, is at least 2,000 years old and 
1J. Dewey, New Era, Nov., 1934, p. 214. 


includes many of the principles now held by 
modern Progressives. 

Since both traditional and Progressive educa- 
tion have values, it is unfortunate that they are 
regarded as antagonistic, for this has produced 
a fragmentation of American education which is 
reflected in faculties, administrations, school 
boards, and parent associations, and which nulli- 
fies much of the effectiveness of what should be 
an inspired and consecrated association. The 
theme of this paper is that the two philosophies 
are complementary, not antagonistic, and in sup- 
port of this the late Alfred North Whitehead’s 
book, ‘‘The Aims of Education,’’ offers cogent 
evidence. 

Whitehead’s book has received serious consid- 
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eration by American educators. Written largely 
for the British public, it did not have in mind 
the conflict between the two schools of educa- 
tional thought in America and, hence, has an ‘‘ex 
parte’’ value. The book furnishes much sup- 
port for, and condemnation of, Progressive edu- 
cation. It is true that we have no authoritative 
definition of what Progressive education is. Ac- 
cording to Bode, an ardent champion of the 
cause, ‘‘The outstanding weakness of the newer 
educational movements is that they have no pro- 
gram as a substitute for the one they seek to 
displace.’’? On the other hand, certain general 
concepts are accepted by its followers, and some 
of these I will review. 

Progressive education has always criticized a 
formalized routine system, and here they have 
Whitehead’s support. ‘‘In the history of edu- 
eation,’’ he writes, ‘‘the most striking phenom- 
enon is that schools of learning which, at one 
epoch are alive with the ferment of genius, in a 
succeeding generation exhibit mere pedantry 
and routine. The reason is that they are over- 
laden with inert ideas.’’* Is it not debatable 
whether the lack of support that the classical 
languages now experience is due to the above 
criticism? Not only has routine been carried to 
the point of deadening dullness, but they are 
overladen with inert. ideas, which Whitehead 
defines as ideas that are merely received into 
the mind without being tested and used in fresh 
combinations. A frequent criticism of tradi- 
tional education is that it views pupils as glasses 
into which inert ideas are poured by the teacher 
without a corresponding creative reaction. 

Having avoided Scylla, however, the Progres- 
sives run afoul of Charybdis, for they proceed 
to violate what, according to Whitehead, must 
be observed if a remedy for this situation is to 
be found: namely, (1) Do not teach too many 
subjects; (2) What you teach, teach thoroughly. 

Those familiar with the movement know that 
there is a plethora of subjects in its program, 
and too frequently the proponents do not follow 
through with any of them. If we are to ‘‘learn 
from friendly criticism what our faults are and 
how to correct them,’’ then the following criti- 
cism should be helpful: ‘‘ Disconnected projects 


2B. H. Bode, New Republic, June, 1930, p. 63. 
*A. N. Whitehead, “The Aims of Education”, 1929, 


p. 2. 
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and sporadic activities, while they are immedi- 
ately interesting to the pupils, do not leave any 
valuable and lasting effects in the minds and 
hearts of the pupils.’’* As stated above, tradi- 
tional education was strong in this area where 
the modern persuasion is weak. 

The misapplied doctrine of ‘‘interest’’ can be 
held largely responsible for this condition. Pro- 
gressive education frequently substitutes imme- 
diate interest for deferred interest despite the 
fact that experience teaches that much necessary 
work, uninteresting or even boring for the pres- 
ent, must be sustained and endured for the sake 
of a future good. Allowing pupils to change 
work whenever interest lags has been the target 
for much criticism of the new school. 

The adjective ‘‘misapplied’’ is the key to the 
solution of the problems, for interest, per se, 
receives much support from Whitehead. He 
feels that, having chosen a limited number of 
main ideas, the child should make them his own 
and should understand their application in the 
circumstances of actual life. All of this is, of 
course, good Progressive doctrine because teach- 
ers know that education is a patient process of 
mastering details, ‘‘minute by minute, hour by 
hour, day by day’’ (p. 10). Just here is the 
Achilles’ tendon of the new school. 

The doctrine of the transfer of powers has 
also been suspect, and once more much support 
is found in ‘‘The Aims of Education,’’ as the 
following passage indicates: ‘‘With good disci- 
pline it is always possible to pump into the minds 
of the class a certain amount of inert knowledge. 
You take a text-book and make them learn it. 
The child then knows how to solve a quadratic 
equation. But what is the point of teaching a 
child to solve a quadratic equation? There is a 
traditional answer to this question. It runs 
thus: The mind is an instrument. The acquisi- 
tion of the power of solving a quadratic equa- 
tion is part of the process of sharpening the 
mind. Now there is just enough truth in this 
answer to make it live through the ages’’ (pp. 
8-9). 

The above-mentioned difficulties and many of 
the barriers which separate traditional from 
Progressive education would be removed by what 
Whitehead calls the ‘‘rhythm of education.’’ It 


‘P. T. Orata, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Nov., 1938, p. 570. 
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will be recalled that he divides the process into 
three stages: romance, precision, and generali- 
zation. ‘‘The stage of romance—has the vivid- 
ness of novelty. In this stage education is not 
dominated by system. Education must neces- 
sarily be a setting in order of a ferment already 
stirring in the mind.’’ But, ‘‘In our system we 
tend to confine it to the second stage of the cycle, 
namely, the stage of precision’’ (p. 28). 

One of the chief contributions of the new 
school has been to emphasize the stage of ro- 
mance, to insist that this period in a child’s life 
be fully explored. Wordsworth possibly had 
this in mind when he spoke about ‘‘the glory 
and freshness of a dream.’’ In every way pos- 
sible, through the drama, music, literature, so- 
cial studies, etc., the Progressives have visual- 
ized and dramatized for the child the romance 
and novelty of his surroundings and ‘‘the joy of 
discovery.’’ For this they should receive credit. 

If the traditionalists tended to pass over the 
stage of romance, the Progressives, on the other 
hand, tended to prolong this stage until it prac- 
tically replaced the stage of precision. ‘‘In this 
stage, width of relationship is subordinated to 
exactness of formulation. It is the stage of 
grammar, the grammar of language and the 
grammar of science. It proceeds by forcing on 
the student’s acceptance a given way of analyz- 
ing the facts, bit by bit. New facts are added, 
but they are the facts which fit into the analysis’’ 
(p. 29). The new school has been notably weak 
in the drill and discipline necessary to the stage 
of precision. 

A synthesis of the two systems of education 
would seem to follow from the above analysis. 
Permit children to approximately the age of 12 
(it will vary from child to child) to be educated 
with the emphasis as much as possible on means 
to stimulate their curiosity, their urge to dis- 
cover, and their creative faculties. This will en- 
tail a different conception of school architecture, 
school curriculum, and administration. Only in 
this way can the stage of romance find free ex- 
pression. This does not mean, however, that 
little time be given to the mastering of the fun- 
damentals of reading, arithmetic, spelling, etc. ; 
the stages are not mutually exclusive. It simply 
means that precision subjects must not be car- 
ried to the point where the natural enthusiasm 
of the child is killed. 
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It is in the stage of precision, from about the 
age of 12-18, that Progressives have much to 
learn. The secondary schools in the United 
States which have done outstanding work and 
received national recognition, notably Andover, 
Exeter, the Boston Latin School, and other pub- 
lic and independent institutions, are those which 
have placed special emphasis on the stage of pre- 
cision. 

The failure of our secondary schools in what 
should be their main field is reflected in college, 
which is the stage for generalization. There is 
at least partial truth in the criticism of a visit- 
ing French professor, Pierre Emmanuel, when 
he writes in the Atlantic Monthly (Aug., 1954) : 
‘‘There is an absence of basic information [in 
American students] in the fields of literature and 
history. Instead of being constantly concen- 
trated, channeled, continually kept aware of the 
‘spiritual duration’ which is manifest in the 
evolution of thought—the attention roams dis- 
tractedly and fails to grasp the unity of cul- 
ture.’’ This would seem to indicate a failure in 


the stage of generalization due to our failure in 
the stage of precision. 
The ability to assist the pupil in his transition 


from a level of romance to that of precision will 
test the capacity of the teacher. For most pu- 
pils this will occur in approximately the ninth 
grade, but here again there will be a wide varia- 
tion in pupils. Whitehead is very critical of 
standard examinations at this level, for these 
are predicated on a uniform rate of growth, 
which, of course, does not take place. This fact 
may account for the numerous cases where stu- 
dents, who have done poor work in a secondary 
school or even in college, do outstanding work in 
the professional schools or in later life. Numer- 
ous examples such as Winston Churchill, Charles 
Darwin, and Thomas Edison will come to mind. 

The difficulty of the task of providing indi- 
vidual transition in a greatly overcrowded pub- 
lic-school system cannot be minimized. It will 
be very expensive in buildings and equipment 
but even more difficult in teacher preparation. 
Of course, it will not be done overnight, but, if 
a clear conception of the goal to be achieved is 
kept constantly in mind, and if there is united 
effort in place of the present conflict, then many 
of the current difficulties can be overcome. 
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Adult Reading Improvement 
without Machines 


By IRENE CARDWELL 


Radford (Va.) College 
Women's Division of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Moen HAS BEEN WRITTEN about adult reading 
programs within the past decade. Trade jour- 
nals (such as Factory, Supervision), professional 
magazines (Adult Education, ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, College English), and general periodicals 
(Saturday Evening Post, Look, Collier’s) have 
reported summaries or cases in which great 
progress in reading rate and comprehension had 
been made by adults of different age levels and 
varying degrees of education. In most of these 
instances much credit for improvement had been 
attributed to the use of mechanical devices— 
accelerators, opthalmographs, and _tachisto- 
scopes. This article reports a successful experi- 
ment in which no machines were used. 

The personnel included in this reading experi- 
ment consisted of two administrative officers and 
18 supervisors employed by the Lynchburg 
Foundry in Radford, Va. These men, aged 28— 
53, had previously pursued various educational 
courses provided by the industry, but this was 
their first adult reading course. Faced with 
heavy correspondence and the perusing of many 
trade journals, they felt an urgent need for 
improving their reading speed and comprehen- 
sion, but they were skeptical of any plan which 
barred the use of mechanical devices described 
in the current magazines. 

The formal education of this group varied 
greatly: five held technical degrees; three had 
business training in addition to secondary work ; 
nine had completed high school; and three had 
not finished a secondary school. Their reading 
levels, as ascertained by the California Achieve- 
ment Test, ranged from grades 11.1 to 16.2. 
There was a common desire to improve status on 
the industrial staff. 

The group met for 12 two-hour evening ses- 
sions, once weekly. The first and last sessions 
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were devoted to diagnostic procedures. (The 
California Reading Test, Higher Level; The Co- 
operative English Tests, Reading Section, Higher 
Level, Forms ‘‘R’’ and ‘‘T,’’ and teacher-made 
tests similar to those given in the SRA Reading 
Material were used.) Intervening sessions were 
devoted to lectures, discussions, practice exer- 
cises, and tests. The mimeographed lectures 
dealt with summaries of research which might 
convince students that they could improve their 
reading; suggestions for developing ability to 
concentrate on material at hand, to see more at a 
glance (eye span), to outline, to skim, to evalu- 
ate, to set up aims for each article read, and to 
read under time limit; hints for breaking bad 
habits, such as lip movements, regressions, and 
aimlessness; and directions for outside work to 
build better vocabularies and to increase speed. 

Practice exercises consisted of mimeographed 
materials selected on the basis of interest deter- 
mined by an inventory given at the beginning of 
the course. They dealt with science, biography, 
history, economics, art, and fiction. No attempt 
to control vocabulary was made. Teacher-made 
tests were administered at each meeting. Results 
were recorded on two graphs (speed and com- 
prehension) kept by each pupil. 

At the beginning of the course the class aver- 
age was 297 words per minute, with a range of 
200-750 per minute. The average comprehen- 
sion score was 70% ; the range was 30% to 90%. 
The final testing showed the class average rate 
at 417 W.P.M. and a comprehension score of 
88.75%—an increase in rate of 120 W.P.M. and 
a gain in comprehension of 18.75%. Only one 
man failed to gain in rate and he began the 
course with a rate of 750 W.P.M. His compre- 
hension gain was 25%. Only two showed a loss 
(10%) in comprehension. 
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A statistical analysis of the class gains shows 
that the results were very significant. In this 
analysis the Student’s ‘‘t’’ Formula was used. 
The work was based upon the individual gains 
converted into standards given in the Coopera- 
tive Reading Test tables. This analysis shows 
that the class gain is significant at the level of 
one per cent. It implies that one would get a 
similar result in less than one case in 100. 

Any success which these figures seem to indi- 
cate may be attributed to interest in materials 
used and constant awareness of success. Spe- 
cialists have long emphasized the importance of 
the interest element in working with children’s 
corrective reading programs. The same holds 
true in adult programs. Our weekly test scores 
fluctuated greatly. In every instance where 
the scores were high, students declared the 
material intensely interesting. For instance, 
the student who began this course with a 750 
W.P.M. speed scored for five consecutive weeks: 
800 W.P.M., 650 W.P.M., 1,000 W.P.M., 567 
W.P.M., 800 W.P.M. The lowest comprehen- 
sion score 70% was made with the 567 W.P.M. 
speed. The highest rate was accompanied by 
90% comprehension. When asked why the two 
low scores were poor, he explained, ‘‘I just didn’t 
care for this article and would let my attention 
lapse.’’ 

There was a marked relationship between in- 
terests as declared by the students at the begin- 
ning of the course and the gains made by those 
students. One student who declared only one 


major interest made an average gain of 24 


_W.P.M. (nine per cent). Another who declared 


six major interests made a gain of 293 W.P.M. 
(94%). Other cases were parallel. 

Several facts relating to awareness of success 
seem to indicate that this was important. Drop- 
outs in three cases showed little or no weekly 
gains. No other reason for these drop-outs could 
be determined. The man who made the greatest 
gains was always most eager to take the weekly 
tests. Other members were observed showing 
graphs to one another and discussing their gains. 

Contrary to previous research,’ there seems to 
be no particular relationship between age and 
gains in reading rate. The four greatest gains 
were 353 W.P.M., 293 W.P.M., 242 W.P.M., and 
163 W.P.M. The ages respectively were 29, 42, 
32, 34. On the other hand, the ages of the four 
making the least scores were 28, 31, 42, and 35 
years. 

Gains in comprehension seem to bear some re- 
lationship to age. Ten made a gain of 20% to 
60%. Eight of these were in the 31-39 age 
bracket. The other two were older. 

Figures presented in this article tell only part 
of the story. They do not hint at the intangibles 
which enrich adult living—new horizons gained 
through broadened interests, fellowship with co- 
workers, greater self-esteem gained through an 
accomplishment which seemed unattainable, and 
new goals essential to mental vigor. 

1E. W. Kinne, College English, 15: 222-28, Jan., 1954. 


Reading Improvement and Group 
Intelligence Test Scores 


By WALTER B. BARBE 
University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) . 


Group INTELLIGENCE TESTS, especially at the 
high-school and college level, are actually little 
more than measures of reading ability. As 
early as 1920, Webb’ estimated rather closely 
the I.Q. level of college students from the results 
of achievement tests. The writer demonstrated 
a high correlation between most of the factors in 


1L. W. Webb, Scoot anp Society, 11: 567-70, May 
8, 1920. 
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a reading test and the score on a group intelli- 
gence test in a recent study.” 

Could not the score on a group intelligence 
test be improved (i.e., the I.Q. raised) by im- 
proving reading ability? It was the purpose of 
this study to determine if there was such im- 
provement in I.Q. among 51 college students 

2 W. B. Barbe and W. H. Grilk, ScHooL AnD Society, 
75: 134-36, March 1, 1952. 
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who in 12 weeks made a marked improvement 
in reading rate while maintaining comprehen- 
sion at a satisfactory level. 

The subjects were undergraduates who had 
no particular reading difficulty but who ex- 
pressed the desire to become better readers. The 
reading program was that described in a con- 
trolled experiment reported elsewhere.’ Pri- 
marily, it attempted to overcome specific difficul- 
ties so that the individual could read faster and 
either achieve or maintain satisfactory compre- 
hension. The Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Maturity, Form A (20 minute), was 
given to each subject at the beginning of the 
program and Form B of this test, at the end. 

The initial reading rate was 259 words per 
minute and comprehension was 82%. At the 


3W. B. Barbe, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
43: 229-37, April, 1952. 


end of the program the reading rate was 360 
words per minute and comprehension was 
87.5%. The initial Otis I.Q. was 111.2 and the 
final Otis I.Q. was 112.4. The mean I.Q. differ- 
ence was only an insignificant plus 1.2 points. 
The greatest individual change was a plus 15 
points. The greatest negative change was a minus 
six points. Thirty-nine subjects scored within 
five points of their initial test score on the Otis 
test. These results were obtained despite a sub- 
stantial increase in reading rate and improved 
comprehension. In sum, despite increases in 
reading rate and comprehension, no significant 
changes were noted in the score on the [.Q. test. 
Notwithstanding the obvious requirement of 
reading ability on group intelligence tests, it 
would appear from this study that improvement 
of reading ability does not necessarily improve 
group I.Q. scores. 


Foreign Language Enrollment at Hunter 


College, 1909-1949 


By MARGARETE RECKLING ALTENHEIN 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Ls 1909, students at Hunter College spent a little 
more than a quarter (27.56%) of their class 
hours in foreign language courses; in 1949, only 


10.10%. The table below shows the fluctuations 
in total foreign language enrollment during 
1909-49. Over such a long period of time, it is 


neither practical nor possible to separate the fig- 
ures under consideration into the four categories 
into which they fall: enrollment counting toward 
major, minor, language requirements for the de- 
gree, and optional credits for the degree. 

The figures represent mainly women students 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 1909-1949 





Percentage enrollment 


Hunter College language department 


Percentage enrollment language 





Total student hours 
Romanee Language 


Fall semester* 


Classics 


Portuguese 


Latin 
Hebrew 
French 





AAW AO 
ADRS 

AP AABAADHO 
AAAwWAHAS 
WOSNMDROMD 


1949 109/852 


PA bog co ah Go 
PAO “+11 Ow 
ACAAHH HOF» 
NGO Co HAR O 
CK we2IDh Oe 
BOW OMCs 





® Spring figures substituted in 1909 for missing fall data. 
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majoring for their bachelors’ degrees in the for- 
eign language departments in the day session of 
the undergraduate College of Arts and Sciences. 
Each student who enrolled in more than one 
course is counted more than once. Non-matricu- 
lated special students (beginning with the fall of 
1942) constitute a very small percentage of total 
student enrollment. For the most part, they, too, 
are women. The Veteran’s Session, established 
as a unit by itself in the fall of 1946, is excluded. 
An inconsequential number of male veterans, en- 
rolled in the regular day session for extraordi- 
nary reasons, is included. 

In Table 1, figures are presented at five-year 
intervals. Tlie fall semester numbers are used 
except in the case of 1909, when the spring fig- 
ures are substituted for missing fall data. These 
figures go back to the earliest register figures 
which supply both total college-student hours 
and department-course student hours. Student 
hours (the number of hours per week classes 
meet multiplied by the number of students) 
provide the most accurate presentation of enroll- 
ment, taking into account the proportionate 
amount of time devoted by the students to all 
their courses and, hence, to foreign language 
classes. The total student hours are thus used as 


1 Complete data recorded semiannually, 1909-1949, have 
been deposited with the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document no. 4522 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6” x 8” photo- 
copies. Make check payable to Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress. 


a base for computing percentages for enrollment 
in language departments and in individual lan- 
guages. 

The Classics Department is divided into three 
component parts: Greek, Latin, and Classics (re- 
named Ancient Culture in 1939). The Classics 
section includes all courses in which a knowledge 
of either Greek or Latin is not required. Hebrew 
is a division of the German Department. All 
other languages in Table 1 belong to the Romance 
Language Department. 

It is evident in Table 1 that the general trend 
in total foreign language enrollment points 
downward. To what degree any one factor has 
been a contributory force in shifts in registration 
cannot be definitely determined. There are 
many overlapping reasons which supplement or 
counteract any given cause.” A partial explana- 
tion may be found in the decreased number of 
students selecting a foreign language as a major. 
Curriculum requirements and curriculum revi- 
sions are additional factors which have affected 
enrollment in foreign language minors and pre- 
scribed work. It is questionable, however, 
whether foreign language enrollment at Hunter 
College derived any substantial benefit from the 
availability of optional credits, especially since 
many students used these to prepare themselves 
for teaching licenses. 


2 For figures and discussion of factors affecting major 
enrollment in foreign languages at Hunter College, cf., 
M. R., Altenhein, College and University, 30: 158-65, Jan., 
1955. These factors are also reflected in total foreign 
language enrollment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Communication and Educational Controversy 


PRESIDENT GRAYSON Kimk’s address (ScHooL 
AND Society, Nov. 13, 1954) reveals a mature 
mind at work on fundamental problems and de- 
serves an ‘‘Oscar’’ if only for the immortal 
line, ‘‘ The ‘eggheads’ seem to be on the march!’’ 
Leon Mones’ vigorous objections (tbid., Feb. 5, 
1955) were clear and penetrating and gave evi- 
dence of a realization of the many specific prob- 
lems of those in close touch with the practical 
job of running the schools. N. V. Scarfe, (ibid., 
April 16, 1955) came to Kirk’s defense, con- 
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tending that he had been misrepresented in a 
well-nigh disreputable fashion. I would like to 
suggest that these three gentlemen are in vir- 
tually complete agreement on the matters dis- 
cussed and that their differences lie almost en- 
tirely in failures in communication. 
Psychologically, communication means mutual 
understanding through the use of language signs 
and symbols. It is a process of sharing mean- 
ings, which takes place through the interaction 
of individuals. The word is a technical one, 
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and so is in danger of being classified by Kirk as 
‘esoteric jargon.’’ I am confident, however, 
that he did not apply this phrase to the appro- 
priate use of technical language, as Mones 
opined, but rather to what might be called ‘‘in- 
stitutional language,’’ or perhaps even ‘“‘pro- 
fessional platitudes’’—those well-worn expres- 
sions sometimes used by writers and speakers in 
the sincere but fallacious belief that they are 
communicating ideas. 

Some of Kirk’s phrases might also be placed 
in this category, for one man’s language is often 
another man’s jargon. And since they have 
confusing connotations, they tend to make scien- 
tifically trained educators wary. They stirred 
Mones to spell out some of the connotations, for 
example, of ‘‘character building’’ and ‘‘train- 
ing the mind,’’ but in ways which I believe Kirk 
would willingly accept. He used other obso- 
lescent phrases which need similar translation 
and clarification, e.g., ‘‘ genuine intellectual con- 
tent,’’ ‘‘academie aspects of secondary school 
work,’’ ‘‘basic intellectual equipment,’’ ‘‘wider 
mental horizons,’’ ‘‘the disciplinary side of men- 
tal development,’’ and ‘‘enrich the human 
spirit.’’ To educators, phrases of this sort are 
‘‘esoteric jargon,’’ almost clichés, which meant 
something once but are now lacking in precision 
and are subject to misinterpretation. 

Other failures in communication can be noted. 
I doubt that Mones would argue that learning 
should or can be made easy, but rather that, 
though difficult, it can be stimulating and en- 
joyable if it has meaning for the learner, with 
which I dare say Kirk would agree. Both would 


also admit that some pupils do less in school 
than they are capable of doing but that well- 
meaning pressure may be futile or even harm- 
ful. Kirk would probably deny that he was 
arguing for the indiscriminate use of the meta- 
phorical whip for ‘‘children who hate, fear, plan 
delinquency, are unhappy, neglected,’’ and so 
on, as Mones indicated—children who obviously 
require differential treatment. 

Similarly, if Kirk’s plea that ‘‘the gifted child 
be given special opportunities’ were reworded 
to say that the school should develop means for 
adapting its instruction to superior as well as 
to inferior and average abilities, Mones and 
Searfe would not have felt called upon to argue 
about developing an intellectual elite. 

Also, in touching on higher teacher salaries 
and increased community acceptance, Kirk is 
certainly not out of step with current thinking, 
but there are other problems of teacher supply, 
some of which Mones pointed out. Likewise, 
Kirk does not take exception to vocational courses 
but holds that we should not allow them to ‘‘el- 
bow out’’ the nonvocational (academic) courses, 
to which I believe Mones and Searfe would 
agree. 

While there may be disagreements on details 
of procedure, and even on more fundamental 
matters, it should be unnecessary to dispute over 
those on which there is actually little or no dis- 
agreement. Our problem seems to be to make a 
greater effort to understand and also to be un- 
derstood, 7.e., to communicate. 

Wo. CiarK Trow 
University of Michigan 


EVENTS 


Another Attempt at Curbing Educational Criticism 


IN THE FALL oF 1953, ScHooL AND Socrety 
published an article criticizing the present set-up 
in teacher education and certification. The di- 
rector of the school of education of a well-known 
Western university thereupon organized a cam- 
paign of violent protest against the editor for 
having published the article (ScHooL anp So- 
cieTY, Nov. 14,1953). Fortunately, this attempt 
to prevent the airing of educational opinion con- 
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trary to one’s own thinking fell flat. Other 
educational journals later published similar state- 
ments of criticism by the same author. It is gen- 
erally conceded that, even if these arguments — 
lack accuracy, they provided educationists and 
others with some material for thought. 

Another protest has been recently made by 
the same director of the school of education 
against the editor of another journal, School 
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Executive, for having printed in its May, 1955, 
issue an article by an elementary-school principal 
in Chicago advocating the condensation of the 
eight-year elementary program into six years. 
This proposal is based on the recognition of 
‘‘much over-simplification and boring repeti- 
tion’’ in the elementary school. The author, who 
is aware of European practices and such changes 
in American life as the lengthening of the school 
year and other factors, aims to facilitate earlier 
entrance to high school and college. The article 
contains debatable details on which one may disa- 
gree, but it is the product of a man well-qualified 
in the practical field of education. 

The above-mentioned director wrote an indig- 
nant letter which was featured in the succeeding 
issue: ‘‘I was really rocked on my heels. . . that 
you should publish it. The enemies of American 
public education in general have advocated this 
sort of surgery for some time.’’ Moreover, he 
insisted that the weakness of the proposed plan 
was obvious to ‘‘everyone except the enemies of 
public schools and those who would like to cut 
down very definitely the costs of education with- 
out regard to effect upon the quality....’’ His 
concluding shot was that ‘‘the publication of this 
article will do more than anything that has ever 


happened to damage the faith of school people 
in general in the United States, particularly 
administrators, in THe ScHoo. ExEecuTivE under 
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its present editorship.’’ This technique of argu- 
mentation is too familiar to need any commen- 
tary. The implied threat is an instance of history 
repeating itself within two years. Neither editor 
was easily intimidated. 

The pressure exerted by this educational ad- 
ministrator is by no means an isolated case. Re- 
cent events have demonstrated that some edu- 
cators were unwilling to face criticism or were 
too free in tarring the critic with the title of 
‘fenemy of the public schools.’’ Not enough 
consideration was given to answering the argu- 
ments and not enough respect was shown for the 
background of the critic. 

There is no questioning the right of the edu- 
cationist quoted above to object vigorously to the 
publication of articles with which he is in disa- 
greement. He holds a position of responsibility 
and he has published works in which the word 
‘‘democratic’’ is mentioned with frequency. He 
has the right to be heard, even if he does not 
concede the rights of opposing academic or pro- 
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fessional critics to appear in print. But after 
his voice has been heard, let his message be forth- 
with forgotten —W. W. B. 


CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE BANDUNG 
CONFERENCE 


UNESCO—Great stress has been laid on the 
political aspects of the recent meeting of Asian 
and African nations at Bandung, Indonesia. But 
little was said .or written of the considerable 
progress achieved on the cultural level. The con- 
ference provided an excellent opportunity for 
the exchange of information in the field of edu- 
cation, the arts and sciences, and mass communi- 
cation. 

In the sphere of education, the governments 
agreed to prepare for distribution a monograph 
on the social, economic, and cultural aspects of 
each of the participating countries. Studies on 
the history, culture, and civilizations of these 
Asian and African regions are to be introduced 
into the curricula of schools and colleges. Meas- 
ures will be taken to verify historical facts in 
textbooks and emphasis will be laid on the inter- 
dependence of cultures. Study courses are to be 
instituted in universities on Asio-African affairs 
and centers for such studies created wherever 
possible. A number of Asian and African liter- 
ary works will be translated into the various 
languages of these countries. 

A vast program of cultural exchanges is being 
drawn up which will operate through a number 
of bilateral agreements. Groups of artists and 
writers will be sent on missions to the participat- 
ing countries, while regular exchanges of pro- 
fessors and students will also be instituted. Study 
seminars are planned for the discussion of various 
aspects of Asian and African life and culture, 
and special encouragement will be given to the 
participation of women’s organizations in these 
activities. Books and publications are to be ex- 
changed between libraries and other educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions, while festivals 
of art, music, theater, and dancing will create 
popular interest in traditional cultural forms. 

The various media of mass communication will 
play an important role in strengthening cultural 
ties between Asian and African nations. Govern- 
ment representatives at Bandung agreed to en- 
courage the creation of new press agencies in 
their countries and to facilitate exchange of in- 
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formation by stich measures as cutting the cost 
of telecommunication rates to a minimum. Spe- 
cial arrangements will be made for the relaying 
of radio broadcasts on cultural themes and for 
the exchange of documentary films. 


SYNTHESIS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Mount Houyoxke Cou.ece has received a grant 
of $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for interdepartmental courses which 
will offer seniors an opportunity to attempt a 
synthesis between separate fields of knowledge, 
according to an announcement by Roswell Gray 
Ham, president of the college, Aug. 1, 1955. The 
grant was awarded on the basis of a report of a 
Mount Holyoke faculty committee which was 
approved by the entire faculty and submitted to 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

The faculty of Mount Holyoke feel that the 
student’s growing power of independent thought 
should be exercised in a consideration of general 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Barnaby C. Keeney, dean of the College, Brown Uni- 
versity, succeeds Henry M. Wriston as president of 
the university. 

The Very Rev. James F. Maquire, S.J., president, 
Xavier University (Cincinnati, Ohio), appointed 
president, Loyola University (Chicago). The Very 
Rev. Paul L. O’Connor, S.J., dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Xavier University, succeeds Fr. Maquire as 
the 29th president of Xavier. 


Robert Eli Long and Peter J. Coleman named presi- 
dent and assistant professor of history, respectively, 
Park College (Parkville, Mo.). 


Charles Pratt, who retired in 1953 as president, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), elected president emeri- 
tus. Charles R. Anderson, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, named director, Division of 
Science and Technology of the institute’s evening 
school. 

James A. Gibson named acting president, Carleton 
College, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Richard M. Drake, assistant dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Buffalo (N. Y.), appointed 
vice-president, University of Kansas City (Mo.). 


Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., director, department of 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1955 


human situations at that time in the undergrad- 
uate course when competence, interest, and need 
are greatest. Moreover, the opportunity for the 
student to reconsider fundamental assumptions, 
to clarify the relationship of knowledge to more 
general ideas, and to explore some of the paths 
to aspects of other fields will enable the student 
to leave college with greater tolerance and deeper 
understanding, better equipped for responsible 
citizenship. 

Two general course plans were formulated by 
the committee. Courses in both plans will first 
be offered in the fall of 1956. Securing students 
from the same or closely related major depart- 
ments, courses given under the first plan will seek 
to define the nature of the relationships between 
more remote fields of knowledge by considering 
problems which arise in them all. Courses in the 
second plan will draw students from widely 
spread major fields in order to make their con- 
tribution to joint problems. 


adult education, St. Mary’s University (San Antonio, 
Tex.), appointed vice-president of operations and 
treasurer of the university. 


Edward H. Litchfield, dean, Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, University of 
Pittsburgh (Pa.), succeeds Rufus H. Fitzgerald as 
chancellor. 

Frederick E. Terman, dean, School of Engineering, 
Stanford (Calif.) University, named provost. Wil- 
liam G. Craig, dean of students, Kansas State College, 
appointed dean of men at Stanford. 


Waldo Shumway, dean, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), has assumed duties as prov- 
ost, effective Sept. 1. Other promotions include: to 
deanships, Lynn L. Merrill (faculty), James H. Potter 
(graduate studies), and William J. Farrisee (men) ; 
to professorships, Frederick J. Gaudet (psychol- 
ogy) and Luigi Z. Pollara (mathematics); to asso- 
ciate professorship of mathematics, Nicholas J. Rose; 
and to assistant professorships, Stephen J. Haselton 
(humanities) and Irvin P. Seymour (physical educa- 
tion). 

Robert H. Shaffer, associate dean of students, ap- 
pointed dean of students, Indiana University (Bloom- 
ington), succeeding Col. R. L. Shoemaker who will 
remain at the university as director of military infor- 
mation. 
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Chauncey D. Leake, executive director, University 
of Texas Medical Branch (Galveston), succeeds John 
A. Prior as assistant dean, College of Medicine, Ohio 
State University. Bruce W. Wardropper appointed 
professor of Spanish, effective Oct. 1. Howard L. 
Bevis, president since 1940, will retire June 30, 1956. 


Kent W. Leach and John W. Hall appointed director, 
Bureau of School Services, and assistant director, Cen- 
ter for Japanese Studies, respectively, University of 
Michigan. Other appointments are: John W. Lederle, 
acting chairman, department of political science; Le- 
land Stowe, visiting professor of journalism; visiting 
associate professors, Hans Meyerhoff (philosophy) 
and Lloyd D. Musolf (political science); Merton J. 
Peck, assistant professor of economics; and Jonathan 
D. Sauer, visiting assistant professor of botany. 


Kenneth C. Parker, director of public relations, the 
Taft School (Watertown, Conn.), named director of 
public relations, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 


David Murphy appointed assistant director of ad- 
missions, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.). 


Floy Eugenia Whitehead, director, nutrition educa- 
tion service, National Dairy Council, appointed chair- 
man, department of home economies, State University 
of Iowa. 

Oswald Hall, professor and chairman, department 
of sociology and anthropology, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, named the first Favrot Professor of 
Human Relations, Tulane University (New Orleans, 
La.). 

Robert L. Williams, assistant dean of faculties, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, appointed professor of education. 


Joseph Harry Griffiths, professor of psychology, 
Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.), will join the 
Furman University (Greenville, S. C.) faculty in Sept. 
as professor of psychology. Edward T. Brown and 
James T. Stewart appointed associate professors of 
education and English, respectively. 


Matthew Levy and Gerald S. Kanter advanced in 
rank to associate and to assistant professorships of 
physiology, respectively, Albany (N. Y.) Medical 
College of Union University. 


Mildred Walker, novelist, will teach creative writing 
at Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.) as assistant profes- 
sor of English. 


Boleslaw A. Wysocki named assistant professor of 
psychology, Alliance College (Cambridge Springs, 
Pa.). 
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Gerda R. Blumenthal appointed assistant professor 
of French, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.). 


Fred B. Silberstein named instructor in sociology, 
West Virginia University. 


Douglass College, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
wick, N, J.), announces the appointment of the follow- 
ing instructors: John Leeds Barroll, III, Mrs. Ihor A. 
Levitsky, and Charles A. Rahter (all in English), Jean 
L. Burton (psychology), and Manuela Escamilla 
(Spanish). 

David C. Redding appointed instructor in English, 
Bates College (Lewiston, Me.). 


Recent Deaths 


Charles J. Martin, 69, professor emeritus of fine arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Aug. 9. 


Joseph R. Taylor, 98, professor emeritus of Greek, 
Boston University, Aug. 13. 

George W. McClelland, 75, former president, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Aug. 20. 


Russell J. Ferguson, 57, head, department of history, 
University of Pittsburgh (Pa.), Aug. 20. 
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$5.50; HYMES, JR., JAMES L., A Child Develop- 
ment Point of View, pp. 145, $3.00; HYMES, JR., 
JAMES L., Behavior and Misbehavior: A Teach- 
ers Guide to Action, pp. 140, $3.00; LEHNER, 
GEORGE F. J., anv ELLA KUBE, The Dynamics 
of Personal Adjustment, pp. 498, $5.25; PRESTON, 
RALPH C. (editor), Teaching World Understand- 
ing, pp. 207, $3.95; RUGG, HAROLD, anp WIL- 
LIAM WITHERS, Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion, pp. 771, $5.40. Prentice-Hall, New York 11. 
All 1955 editions. 


* 
I Problemi della Pedagogia. Vol.1. No.1. Pp. 160. 
Bi-monthly. Instituto di Pedagogia dell’ Universita’ 
di Roma, Via Corsini n. 12, Rome. Subscription 
L. 3.500. 
’ 

It’s High Time. Pp. 40. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. 
1955. 50 cents; quantity rates. 

+ 
JACOBSEN, G. A., anp M. H. LIPMAN. Political 


Science. Pp. 244. Barnes & Noble, New York 3. 
1955. $1.25. 


KREY, AUGUST C. History and the Social Web. 
Pp. 269. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapo- 
lis 14, 1955. $4.00. 

® 

RICH, CATHERINE R. (editor), Problems of Regis- 

trars and Admissions Officers in Higher Education, 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1955 


pp. 208, $2.75; SISTER MARY JANET MILLER 
(editor), English in the Catholic Secondary School, 
pp. 240. Catholie University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D. C. 1955 editions. 

e 


ROTHSTEIN, JEROME H., anp THOMAS O’CON- 
NOR. Films on the Handicapped. Pp. 56. Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1955. $1.00. 

a 

THOMAS, R. MURRAY. Ways of Teaching. Pp. 
558. Longmans, Green and Co., New York 3. 1955. 
$4.75. 





The most successful professional people are 
those who plan for a future of gradual advance- 
ment in responsibility, prestige, and financial 
security. 


We can help you to plan such a program 
by advising you of better positions that are 
currently available. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Member, National Assoc. of Teachers’ Agencies 











In the September 17th issue 


THE DANGERS OF FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION by John Burkhart 


REQUIREMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS FOR PROSPEC- 
TIVE TEACHERS by Victor H. Noll 


THE SEXUALLY DEVIATE STUDENT 
by Milton E. Hahn and Byron H. 
Atkinson 


and other significant features — all 
presented in a new format, including, 
for the first time, color and pictorial ‘ 
cover highlighting the centennial of 


Henry Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education. 





Order your copies or 
subscribe in advance. 


SCTLOOI 








SOCIETY 





} An exciting tour‘of 


five ancient cultures’ 


with UNESCO 


experts as guides 


CHANGE 


Originally prepared by UNESCO 


and edited by MARGARET MEAD 


A provocative and authorita- 
tive study of Burma, Greece, 
the Palau Islands, Nigeria, and 
the Spanish Americans of New 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


Mexico, showing the impact of 
Western technical advances on 
old and traditional ways of life 
in family relationships, child- 
birth and care, group customs, 
religion, and earning a living. 

Now for the first time avail- 
able in a 50¢ Mentor edition 
published by the New Amer- 
ican Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., leading publishers 
of mass-distributed paper- 
bound books. 














WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 


rere WHEN | RETIRE ? 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY ‘4 ° 

w much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 

1834 Broadway The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 

New York 23, N. Y. travel, the other things that make the years of 
Sicilia ical iiiieialaldoabiel retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 
TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU naan 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., COLLEGE RETIREMENT 


and Juni Sts., 
yt ng fhe EQUITIES FUND 


Pennypacker 5-1223 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ta rN College 


Elementary University 
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